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ABSTRACT 

The construction of a taxonomy of behavioral 
objectives for the years three, four, and five was the original 
intent of the project reported. A further intent was that the 
taxonomy should distinguish what were reasonable objectives for 
children of differing socioeconomic (SES) levels and ethnic 
backgrounds, with particular reference to the advantaged (ADV) and 
disadvantaged (DADV) populations and to white (anglo) , Negro, and 
other groups. To determine the feasibility of constructing such an 
empirical taxonomy, the studies were submitted to two kinds of 
analysis, the first at the close of the abstracting phase and the 
second at the close of the data summary phase. It can foe inferred 
that research and development activities in early childhood have 
proceeded much too slowly to keep pace with application demands. The 
real failure is less in the technoiogy or theory of early childhood 
development than it Is in the coordination of investigative efforts. 
This state of knowledge made impossible the accomplishment of the 
original highly differentiated empirical taxonomy. It was possible, 
nevertheless, by sontoining studies into grosser demographic 
subgroupings to prepare a substantial set of behavioral objectives in 
the psychomotor, cognitive, and affective domains for five year olds. 
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INTRODUCTIOZn 



In the original ronceptlon of this project, it was planned that a 
taxonomy of behavioral objectives would be constructed for each year level: 
three, four, and five, A further intent was that the taxonomy should dis- 
tinguish what were reasonable objectives for children of differing soc ioecononilc 
(SES) levels and ethnic backgrounds, with particular reference to the 
advantaged (ADV) and disadvantaged (DADV) populations and to white (Anglo) 

Negro, and other (e,g,, Spanish surname, Indian, Oriental). See Appendices 
A and B on these demographic categories, Tne taxonomy was to be represeritative 
of the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor behavioral ch irac teristlcs of 
Jiese children, plus of indicators of their general physical status. The 
present report deals with the sufficiency of recent research literature on 
three- through five-year-old children to the construction of such a taxonomy. 
Opinions about how to deal differentially with these different subgroups of 
children have multiplied rapidly during the past decade. Our purpose, however, 
w!s to bypass this sizable opinion market--and hopefully to avoid the pit- 
falls of the largely untested mythology that has grotm up regarding young 
children of minority groups* This was to be inst''ad an empirically based 
taxonomy of objectives for preschool education# 

Having stated the task in this for,Tn, the Issue of constructing the 
taxonomy reverted to a laborious search through the existing literature, 
fugitive and formal, for relevant empirical findings, as detailed in our 
first report, ''Researched Characteristics of Preschool Children." Each 
piece of literature was classified by the reviewers both as to the demographic 
characteristics of the children studied (age, SES, and racial-ethnic member- 
ship) and of the behavioral characteristics studied, since both kinds of 
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A proliminftry category systaTn of behavioral characteristics was 
constructed prior to the search to permit reviewers to Identify approximately 
whei^e a set of findings Tnight eventually fit® Subsequently , during the 
writing process the project staff reworked the category system to reflect 
more accurately the directions that empirical invsstigations have taken in 
racent years. The original category system was retained through the rework-- 
ing to provide a continuity between the search phase and later phases of 
the piToject, This could be accomplished without expense to the flexibility 
of the taxonomy effort or the behavioral objective effort- The essentials 
of this elassif ication system appear in Appendices C through E, 

Consideration was given in the beginning to the possible heuristic 
value of using Piaget^ s,, Gesell-Sj G^iilford’s or some other elassif icatory 
system or systems rather than a locally devised system* In each case, 
however, substantial problems existed which challenged such usage* Piaget’s 
iheory, for example, has been constructed based largely upon samplings of 
European children, with little at'entlon to the SES or ethnic groups of con- 
cern to us* Gesell’s work was carried out before the advent and influence 
of television and, although based on children more representative of the 
itaerican population, the Gesell work doea not report on differing behaviors 
of different SES and ethnic subgroups. Guilford’s work derives primarily 
from adolescent and adult populations and only recently has been extended 
tentatively downward into the elementary and preschool years* 

Even more compelling than the foregoing limitations la the v.-vy diversity 
of behavioral and physical status phenomena investigated. They defy atleuipts 
li make Lhem fit neatly Into one of ihcso existing frameworks. Piaget’s 
system seems to be the least artificial of these for this purpose, yttp 
nevertheless, could not encompass the range of our data without considerabia 
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2T0WOX'K in ^ 5 Ht'id oriB j=s oil couxs© ifdiiCuS-nt. to pTssuTn.0^ in Liis c3SS of Q 
Hvijig theorist 3 how he might: deal with particular data that are quite 
nlien to his investigations and focus. For these ver>^ reasons, our classifica 
tion of behavior is necessarily more empirical than theoretical, although 
not atheoretlcal , since we draw attention in our reports to parallels 
between pcrtions of the data and those theoretical approaches which seem 
to encompass them somewhat adequately c 
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Informed by the considerations detailed above and operating under tight 
budge tary and tirie requiremen t s 5 approKimately 1400 to 1500 recent e.Tnpirical 
i.nves t 1 nations were selectei^ located, abstracted, and identified both as 
to demographic and behavioral characteristics studiedo The research find-- 
tugs nssembled are probably representative o£ the better work conducted 
with American children over the past decade^ Methodologically, they 
represent advances in many instances over l^ 7 ork done earlier. 

All psychomotor , cognitive, and affective studies were grouped by 
domain for the first analysis, which consisted of a frequency count of 
studies dealing with characteristics of a particular domain subdivided into 
: he de-mographic groups which had been studied* Since a particular study can 
have included more than a single variable, the frequency data of Tables 1 
tlirough 3 , which appear on the following three pages, are not totally indc'- 
pendents This will be evident from the fact that the totals for the three 
tables equal together about two times the number of independent studies 
abstracted, or a rate of two different variables per study « If, however, a 
study included two different measures of the same construct, this is delib- 
erately deleted from the tabulations* These frequencies thus represent 
crudely how much is known for each domain by each demographic grouping. See 
Appendix A for the key to these tables ^ 

Limitations upon the interpretation of age differences are that, while 
a probability statement can be made that many nursery school children are 
under five years old and most Head Start and kindergarten children are five, 
yet these progfam groupings do not constitute precise age groups. They 
might moro. rcasonahlv bo used to define wjiati i different between tnider 
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FT equenc i e s o f S t ud i e s 
lea ling wi th Affective Char ac ter i s tics 
by Demographic Categories 
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fives and children five and over. Even then one would knovv? that considerable 
imprecision of age designation remained. It is surprising to note how fre- 
quently investigators have used these general terms as their only age 
specif ications--.and not in poorly conducted research but in apparently well- 
executed research. Mixed ages, which means a wide range spanning under fives 
and fives without separate age breakdown, are reported alarmingly often in 
the cognitive domain especially, as if it did not matter that a wide range 
of developmental age and therefore of ability level were present. To 
complicate matters further, the year specifications three, four, and five 
turn out in reality to be approximate, with mean age varying considerably 
across studies that presumably deal with the same age population. Despite 
these inferential limitations, some developmental experts speak as if these 
data constitute a clear bedrock on which to erect expectations for children’s 
performance and even for performance contracting. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the source of their special knowledge; it clearly is not public 
in the usual scientific sense. 

Turning next to ethnicity, this aspect is undesignated (other) more 
often than designated for all three domains. The ratios of undesignated/ 
designated ethnicity for the domains are psyehomotor (332/252), cognitive 
(1039/393), and affective (526/210). The overall ratio is 1897/855. 

In terms of the intention to make expectations realistic with reference to 
ethme subgroupings, over two-thirds of the studies are lost. 

Designation of SES (ADV/DADV) Is relatively common in studies of Negro 
children across all three domains but occurs for less than one-half of the 
studies of Anglos in both psychomotor and cognitive domains. Only in the 
affective domain do investigators mention SES for Anglos at a rate approach- 
iiiy. tlmi fur Nej-'roes. Wlint Is also evident from totals for ADV Negroes, 
o . dADV Negroes, ADV Anglos and DADV Anglos is that most of what is known deals 
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'v'ltlri the middle two o£ these groups t Tll^s is true also in intentionally 
comparative studies, in which too often UADV Negroes and ADV Anglos are 
compared, with complete confounding of SES and ethnicity o 

By the present definition of ADV as all children of working class 
background or higher, perhaps 50 percent of Negro children are ADV. The^^ 
comprise about 5 percent of this entire age group, but little is knov.- 
about them. Perhaps as many as 30 percent of Anglo children are DADV by 
this cut-off, yet little is know of them. Taken together, these facts point 
to massive lacunae in research sampling from the preschool child population 
and, hence, a serious barrier to the construction of an empirically based 
tiixonomv of reasonable expectations for children. 

A way of highlighting the problem even more dramatically Is to examine 
the frequencies of studies in which the following restrictions are all met: 
SES is deslgriated , ethnicity is designated, and age level is designated . 

The number of studies meeting these requirements of the original taxonomy 
Intent by domains are for Negroes--psychomotor (17), cognitive (64), 
alfective (23); for Anglos— psychomo tor (54), cognitive (111), affective 
(yS')s These stand in contrast to totals of 584, 1432, and 736 for these 
respective domains. Thus, only 347 out of 2752 studied variables are 
informative with respect to the demographic Information required. It should 
also be recognized that these totals are weakened by the inequalities, 
across separately conducted studieSj of the mean ages that are designated 

here as three, four, and five years. 

Finally, this diminishing number of studies for each domain must be 
further subdivided into a variety of behavioral characteristics studied* 
hmen this is accomplished, complete gaps with no studies become evident. 
This analysis made amply clear to us and our consultants that the original 
empirical taxonomy design was ambitious beyond bounds. This led to a 
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modification (Appendix B) of the demographic caLegow system that allowed 
ri more approximate kind of conclusion to be reached ^ but a conclusion based 



In almost all cases on a broader data base of behavioral characteristics 
studiedo By collapsing threes and fours into under-fives 3 nursery school 
could also be included with a reasonable eKpectation of accuracy c. Hoad 
Start and kindergarten were merged with fives. 

A second type of analysis was conducted to provide a more de.tailed 
picture of the of information yield for the revised demographic 

b\ behavioral characteristics categories (Tables 4 through 6 below)# 
Information yield is defined here as the number of pages ^ expressed to the 
nearest one-tenth of a page^ which appear in report one of this project. 

This approach allov/s ir^ecognition of what cannot be disentangled in the 
first method of analysis (Tables 1 through j) : all studies are not equally 

informative about what the child is like and can do^ even though the research 
may be equally satisfactory* Of nacessity* the amount written into the 
report represents many subjective decisions about what to say and what to 
leave unsaid in the face of serious space limitations. These profe.ssiv^nal 
judgments can have influenced the overall distribution of page ^pacc in 
undefined ways# This analysts does, despite these limitations , offer a 
graphic representation of areas of knowledge and ignorance# In this sense, 
it should serve as a valuable adjunct to report one for the research cotiimunity 
bv pointing out in some crude quantitative form the limitations of knowledge 
and^ therefore, the areas in which research should be considered. The revised 
demographic system and behavioral categories necessary to comprehension of 
Tables 4 through 6 appear in Appendices B through E# Following the 27 
demographic subdivisions, each tabic reports subtotv^ls, in order, fcr ac- 
'•jiti ( 1 - IX) . ill loulvant aged (X-XVl M ) , imuIi'kj I i-iuu tr*d SKS (X I X -XXV ! l ) ; 
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iilixed and undesignated age (VII-IX^ XVI-XVIII, XX^/ -XXVII) ; grand total 
n« 50 CVII)e other combinations carij of coursa^ be constituted as required. 

This second analysis illustrates the basis on which it was possible to 
proceed with a modified conception of the taxonomy. By recombining the 
demographic categories as indicated above plus by some reordering of 
behavioral categories^ as detailed in report three^ it was possible to derive 
an empirically based set of behavioral objectives for five year olds in the 
psvchoTTio tor 5 cognitivej and affective domains. Further, it was often pos-^ 
sible to indicate with reference to under fives what one might find to be 
the entry characteristics of some children in governmental ly supported 
progriims. These statements are worked into expected behavior series or 
sequences wherever the data permit. 
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Affective Domain 
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Demographic 
Group s 


Affective 

1 


Charac ter is ties 
2 


3 


4 


5 


I 


2,80 


1.95 


1.05 


0,55 





II 




0.40 


0,50 




— 


III 


7.35 


3.40 


4.40 


8.10 


0 . '!(' 


IV 


1,25 


0*90 


0.60 


0.35 


... 


V 


— 




0.10 


0.20 


0.30 


VI 


2*00 


1.60 




1.45 


0.15 


VII 


1,65 


0.20 


0.50 


0.80 


0,20 


VIII 


0*20 






0.05 


... 


IX 


3.00 




1.05 


1,20 


... 


X 


0.15 


— 


0.05 


0,30 


... 


XI 


0.45 


0,45 


0.80 


0.60 


0.50 


XII 


0.40 


0.05 


0,30 


1.10 


0.10 


XIII 


0.65 


0.55 


0.50 


0.40 


... 


XIV 


0.80 


0*30 


0.45 


0.55 


0.05 


XV 


0.60 


^ — 


1,05 


0.95 


0,20 


XVI 


0.35 




_»» 


0.10 




XVII 


0.30 




0.20 


0.15 


— 


XVIII 


0.70 


0.15 


0.40 


0.75 


0.50 


XIX 


0.05 


0.20 




1.20 


0.25 


XX 


— _ 






--- 


... 


XXI 


3,55 


0.60 


1.05 


3.05 


0.20 


XXII 


0.15 


0.25 


0.15 


0.60 




XXIII 


0.30 




— 


— 


0.15 


XXIV 


1.45 


1,30 


3.50 


— 


... 


XXV 


0.40 


0.20 


— 


0.65 


... 


XXVI 


a.-- 


— 


0.20 


0,05 




5QCVII 


1.85 


1.30 


1.55 


2.20 


0.10 


I*IX 


18.25 


8.45 


S.20 


12.70 


0.95 


X-XVIII 


4,40 


1.50 


3.75 


4.90 


1.35 


xix-xxvxi 


7.75 


3.85 


6.45 


7.75 


0.70 


I-III, 












X-XII, 


14.75 


7.05 


8,15 


14,90 


1.35 


KIX-^XXI 












IV-VIs 












XI 11 -XV j 


7.20 


4.90 


6.35 


4.50 


0.85 


XXll-XXIV 












Vll-IXj 












XVI-XVIll, 


8.45 


1.85 


3.90 


5.95 


0,80 


XXV-XXVIl 












I -XXVII 


30.40 


13,80 


18.40 


25.35 


3.00 
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SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AM) PROSPECTUS 



This project originally aimed to construct an empirically based taxonomy 
of behavioral objectives in the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domains for thrae^ , four-, and f ive’-year-old ehildren of differing ethnic 
and SES background o Some 1400 to 1500 research and/or evaluation studies 
were selected from the decade 1960‘’1970, located, abstracted, and identified 
for both the behavioral characteristics and .mographic subgroups of children 
studied# Studies were representative of more methodologically advanced 
approaches because of their recency. They also focused more upon the DADV 
child than was the case prior to the 1960-S-^ 

To determine the feasibility of constructing such an empirical taxonomy, 
the studies were submitted to two kinds of analysis, the first at the close 
of the abstracting phase and the second at the close of the data summary 
ph^ise (For these phases, sea report one, *^Researehed Characteristics of 
Preschool Children. *0- The second analysis provides a rough quantified 
description of the state of knowledge about the behavioral characteristics 
of children demo graphical^ grouped as indicated below in the modified desig-- 
nations# 

In the first analysis massive deficiencies were evident in investigator 
reporting of the sample demographic characteristics of concern to this pro- 
jeict* In only about one out of eight studies were sample demographic 
features reported in sufficient detail to contribute to the original taxonomy 
planned. The further subdivision of these into the particular behavioral 
characteristics studied left irremediable knowledge gaps about designated 
di'uiographic or even whole behavioral charac tari s tics categories. These 
analyses should prove useful to the research community in pointing out the 
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present state of knowledge in quantified form. 

The state of knowledge thus made impossible the accomplishment of the 
original highly differentiated empirical taxonomy^ It was possible, never- 
theless, by combining studies into grosser demographic subgroupings to pre- 
pare a substantial set of behavioral objectives in the psychomotor, cog- 
nitive, and affective domains for five year olds (See report three, 

^^Part A--Behavloral Objectivas, Part B" -^Evaluation Instruments,”), This 
was leas satisfactory than the original intention , but provided a more 
research based set of guidelines than was previously available for what to 
expect of American five year olds« In this why, it is anticipated that 
the product of the project will prove helpful to persons responsible for 
directing preschool programs and to those agenciea which are responsible 
for planning, evaluation, cost accountability analysis, and legislative 
enablement* 

It can be inferred that research and development activities in early 
childhood have proceeded much too slowly to keep pace with application de-- 
mands. The quality of the individual research effort is generally heartan- 
ine* The real failure is less in the technology or theory of early child- 
hood deveXopment than it is in the coordination of investigative efforts. 
Asking that a grand mosaic emerge from the highly individualistic research 
pursuits than have characterized the past decade is clearly to ask what 
cannot be, 

m 

But we have found that if we make less stringent demands upon this body 
of knowledge, it can serve some of the practical ends to which national 
priorities now direct that it be used. That this is possible at all will no 
doubt prove surprising to some. It suggests that if we can so turn and 
weave the strands produced by an almost randomised set of past research 
O priorities, with intelligent. systematic planning the whole process 

ERIC Pft 
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virtually surge forward* 

Our opinion is chat tnuch of this might best be accomplished in conjunc- 
tion with ongoing programmatic efforts in early childhood education^ What 
is clear is that this is not now coming about--that researchers and program 
personnel still live and iriove in different worlds# But that their vital 
interests in children can also coalesce and in fact must do so seems evident 
to us • 

At a minimum 3 one could hope' that investigators would be more precis*^ 
in describing their subject samples as to age, ethnicity 5 and SES* Govern-^ 
Tnental agencies supporting research and evaluation activities may wish to 
take necessary steps to insure that such information is not lost by failure 
to describe# Although many investigators are not concarned with differentia 
psychology, they could be encouraged as a matter of policy by professional 
joumals to publish at least footnotes providing some minitnurn set of breaks 
downs of outcomes for sex, SES, ethnicity, and aga» 

Much of this problCTi, we suspect, is not a matter of ignorance so much 
as it is of poor sampling procedures# For example, nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and Head Start become loose age das i gnat ions of convenience because 
investigators must sample from whatever subject populations are conveniently 
available. This is so incongruent with the general level of research 
sophistication as to suggest that there Is a serious breakdown In research 
training programs in the transmission of sampling concepts and skills . 
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APPENDIX A 

Demographic Categories 
for Tubles 1-3 



Age Groups ; 

N.S. --Nursery School (probably under fives). 

3 ^ 4, or 5 — Threes four, or five years old; but often precise age 
data not reported by year labels. 

Mixed- -preschool children with age not further spectfled. 

^&K — Head Start and kindergarten (probably five). 

Socioeconomic Groups ; 

DADV- -Disadvantaged; fits governmental definitions; generally 
lower lower class, 

ADV — Advan'-aged; not disadvantaged; working class plus middle class 
plus upper class, 

both — S tudy involves both DADV and ADV children and probably no 
breakdown of groups is given with separate results, 

UNDS ' — Undeslgnated; no reference made to socioeconomic composition 
of sample. 

Ethnic Group s ; 

NEGRO" -Negro, 

^GLO--White' used to distinguish between Spanish surname and other 
white children, 

OTHER- -Und esignated ethnicity; mixed Jethnicity without separate re- 
sults given; Spanish surnarne, Indian or other groups than 
Anglo or Negro, 
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APPENDIX B 

Demographic Categories for Tables 4-6 



O 

ERIC 



I* Advantaged 

II. 

III, 

IV, 

V. 

VI o 

VII, . 

VIII, 

IX, 

V 

X, Disadvantaged 

XI, 

XII, 

XIII, 

XIV, 

XV, 

XVI, 

XVII, 

XVIII. 

si/ 

XIX. Undasignated 

cr Mixed 

XX. 

XXI. 

5oai. 

XXIIl. 

XXIV, 

XXV. 

XXVU 



Under 5 



5 



MlKsd 



Under 5 



5 



Mixed 



Under 5 



5 



Mixed 



Anglo 



Negro 

Unidentified 
or Mixed 

Anglo 

Negro 

Untdantif led 
or Mixed 

Anglo 

Negro 



Unidentified 
or Mixed 



Anglo 

Negro 

Unidentified 
or Mixed 



Anglo 



Negro 

Unidentified 
or Mixed 

Anglo 

Negro 

Unidentified 
or Mixed 



Anglo 

Negro 

Unidentified 
or Mixed 

Anglo 

Negro 

Unidentified 
or Mixed 

Anglo 

Nr^ro 

Uuideiit i I i ud 
or Mixed 
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APPENDIX C 



Psychotnotor Domain Characteristics 
for Table 4 



Category 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
B 
9 



Charac teristlc 

Balances moveTnentj and coordinati 
Construction with tnanipulables 
Doinitiancej handedness ^ laterality 
Growth and maturation 
Perceptual tor abilities 
Play 

Self "C are activities 
Speech: uiotor aspects 

Vitality 
(Open category) 
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APPENDIX D 



Cognitive Domain Characteristics 
for Table 5 



Category 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



Charae ter istic 
Attentional processes 
Abilityj specific 
Concepts 

Creative processes 
IntelLigencej general 
Language 
M&inory 

Mediat ional proces se s 
Perceptual processes 
General cognitive 
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PEND IX E 

Affective Dotnain Characteristics 
for Table 6 

C ategory Gharac terla t ic 

1 Social behaviors 

2 Social perceptions and coTTfaunlcations 

3 Motivation 

4 Intra-psychic factors 

5 Social"Cultural-f amllial influences on 

program gains and on general development 





